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MEAT  ANIMALS:  CASH  FARM  INCOME.  AND  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF 
PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1909-42 


INCOME 
DOLLARS 
(  BILLIONS  ) 


Prices  received  for 
meat  animals 

(Aug.  1909- July  1914=100) 


1910  1915 


920  1925 

ti.  ESTIMATED 


1930  1935 


1940 


PRICE 

(PERCENT) 


200 


150 


100 


50 


U    S    DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   38409         BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Cash  farm  income  from  meat  animals  in  1942  is  expected  to  equal  or 

EXCEED  4.5  billion  DOLLARS.   Th I S  IS  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  FARMERS  HAVE 
EVER  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  LIVESTOCK.   ThE  SHARP  INCREASE  OVER  1941 
REFLECTS  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  LEVEL  OF  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  AND  THE 
LARGEST  MARKETINGS  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS  ON  RECORD.    INCOME  FROM  EACH  SPECIES 
OF  MEAT  ANIMALS  *ILL  BE  AT  A  RECORD  LEVEL,  WITH  HOGS  SHOWING  THE  LARGEST 
GAIN. 


PRICE 

CENTS  PER 
POUND 

125 
100 

75 

50 

25 

1927          1929          1931          1933          1935          1937          1939         1941 

YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 
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THE     LIVESTOCK     AND     WOOL     SITUATION 

Summary 

Hog  slaughter  in  the  12  months  beginning  October  1  is  expected  to  total 
9U  or  95  million  head.   The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspeo- 
tinn  may  exceed  65  million  head,  compared  with  52. U  million  head  slaughtered 
in  the  ISUI-U2  .marketing  year.  Despite  this  sharp  increase  in  marketings,  hog 
prices  in  I9U3  are  expected  to  remain  close  tr>  recent  high  levels.  Prices  may 
decline  seasonally  this  fall  and  winter,  but  the  exceptionally  strong  demand 
for  meats  will  be  a  supporting  factor  throughout  19^3* 

The  outlook  for  a  continued  high  level  of  hog  production  in  I9U3  is 
mostly  favorable,  although  the  farm  labor  situation  may  be  a  limiting  factor. 
Among  the  factors  favoring  large  prod-uctirn  are  abundant  feed  supplies,  the 
favorable  hog-corn  price  ratio,  and  the  outlook  for  a  continued  high  level  nf 

hog  prices. 

D&spite  the  large  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  this  year,  the  number  of 
cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  19^-+3  is  expected  to 
be  substantially  larger  than  a  year  earlier.   Cattle  numbers  have  now  reached 
the  point  -.t  whicU  slaughter  could  be  increased  much  further  in  19^3  withf^ut 
jcopardisiug  a  continued  high  level  of  beef  production, 

Shipnents  of  feeder  cattle  to  the  Corn  Belt  during  July-September 
totaled  abcut  9  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  were  smaller  than  in 
those  months  of  the  preceding  2  years.  Uncertainty  regarding  the  outlook  for 
ca,ttle  prices  in  I9U3  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  affecting  purchases  ^f 
feeder  cattle  this  fall.  Favorable  factors  in  the  cattle  feedir^  outlook 
include  abundant  feed  supplier,  low  feed  costs  in  relation  to  fat  cattle 
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prices,  relatively  large  supplies- of  fe;eder  cattle,  and  generally  favoratle 

returns  from  last  season's  feeding  operations.  •   ... 

Eeai^-  marketings'  of  sheep  and  lamos  during  the  past  few  months  indicate 
that  the  upward  trend  in  sheep  num"bers  of  the  past  fev;  yea;rs  has  now  been 
halted.   The  nujaher  of  sheep  on.  farms  on  January  1,  1943  nay  he  slightly 
smaller  than  the  record,  large  ntunher  of  a  year  earlier,  and  total  sheep  pro- 
duction during  1943  may  he  reduced  moderately.   Indicatiohs  in  early  Octoher 
point  to  some  decrease  in  the  numher  of  laralDs  fed  during  the  1942-43  feeding 
season,  compaarod  with  the  record  large  numher  fed  in  1941-42.  Feeding  opera- 
tions in  the  Corn  Belt  may  he  ahoiit  e.s   la-rge  o.s  n.  year'  earlier ,  hut  feeding 
in  the  Western  States  may  he  reduced  mator_rlly.      ^ 

Despite  the  record  high  level  of  meat  production  in  1942  and  in 
prospect  for  1S43,  meat  supplies  are  not  large  relative  to  our  total  wartime 
requirements.  Kilitary  and  lend-lease  needs  are  ahsorhing  most  of  the  increase 
in  production  that  has  tal'en  place,  while  civilir>ji  demand  also  has  oxp:^jided 
greatly  as  a  result  of  increased  consumer  purchasing  power.   In  order  to  he 
sure  of  adequate  supplies  of  meats  for  military"  and  lend-lease  needs  during 
coming  months',  the  Office  of  Price  Administratien  has  restricted  distrihution 
of  meats  to  civilian  cons'omcrs.   Consumers  are  heing  urged  voluntarily  to 
restrict  consumption  of  meats  imtil  formal  rationing  can  he  instituted  in  1943. 

Beca-use  of  the  large  milita.ry  reauiremcnts,  mill  consumption  of  apparel 
wool  in  1943  is  expected  to  continue  near  the  record  high  annual  rate  of  ahout 
1  hillion  pounds  (grease  hasis)  reached  in  1942.   This  is  ahout  425  million 
pounds  more  thaji  the  1935-39  average  annual  consumption,  and  is  a  little  over 
twice  as  great  a.s  total  domestic  production  of  wool  in  1942.   Imports  of  wool 
have  heen  large  in  recent  months,  and  the  carry-over  of  wool  into  1943  will 
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consist  largely  of  foreign  wools  hold  in  the  Governnont  stock  pile.  Wool 

prices  in  19^3  are  erpccted  to  continue  at  or  near  ceiling  prices  established 

"by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Wool  production  in  19^3  ^^Y   "bo  slightly 

smaller  than  the  record  large'  19^2  production  of  ahout  U60  million  pounds 

(greasy  shorn  and  pulled  tasis). 

—  October  2U,  I9U2 

E3VI-EW  or  EECENT  DEVEIOPMENTS 

EGGS 

Hog  Prices  Ar'-vance  to  Hew  Peak 
in  Octobor 


Hog  prices  advanced  to  a  new  22-year  peak  in  early  October,  after 
having  werJcened  moderately  d^uring  Septcnber,  '  The  average  price  of  butcher  hogs 
at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended  October  10  v/as  $15.^5,  about  $1.00  higher  than  in 
n id- Sep ter.be r  and  over  $U,00  higher  than  in  early  October  last  year.  The 
recent  advance  in  hog  prices  reflects  the  temporary  red.uction  in  hog  irarket- 
ings  during  late  September  and  early  October.  However,  the  19^2  spring  pig 
crop  was  25  percent  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and  hog  marketings  are 
expected  to  pick  up  sharply  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  spread  betv;een  prices  of  butcher  hogs  and  packing  sows  has  narrowed 
considerabl:/  during  the  past  month  as  marketings  of  packing  sows  have  decreased 
seasonally.  Highest  prices  are  nov/  being  paid  for  butcher  hogs  weighing  around 
300  pounds. 

Corn  prices  have  weakened  a  little  since  aidsummcr  rnd.,   together  with 
the  recent  advance  in  hog  prices,  this  has  been  reflected  in  some  further 
improvement  in  the  hog-corn  price  ra,tio.  The  ratio,  based  upon  Chicago  average 
prices,  vr&s   19»1  for  the  week  ended  October  10.   This  compares  v;ith  I5.O  in 
October  last  yepj  and  the  long-time  average  of  11.6.  This  is  the  highest  the 
ratio  has  been  since  I926. 

Hog  Slaughter  Increased  in  September 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Pederal  inspection  during  September 
totaled  3,2U3,000  head,  I9  percent  mo3*e  than  in  Au^nist  and  32  percent  more  thaji 
in  September  last  year.   It  was  the  largest  inspected  hog  slau^:hter  for  the 
month  on  record.  The  19^1-42  marketing  year  (October-September)  total  was  52. U 
million  head.  This  compares  with  US.O  million  head  in  I9UO-U1  and  the  I923-2U 
record  slaughter  of  53.7  million  head.  Most  of  the  increase  in  marketings  over 
a  year  earlier  occurred  in  the  ©eaond  half  of  the  year,  reflecting  the  IS  per- 
cent increase  in  the  I9U1  fall  pig  crop.  So  far  in  I9U2  the  average  live 
weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection  has  been  slightly  hoarier 
than  in  19^1,  when  it  was  several  pounds  heavier  than  in  any  other  year  of 
record. 
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Porh  and  Lard  Stochs   Reduced  Soas anally-;  •     . 

Government  Purcli^'scs   Sira.!! 

Storage  holdings  of  pork  and  Ir.rd  were   reduced  soas^nally^during 
Septern'oer.      Cold  storage  holding's  of  pork  on  October  1   totaled  26?   .nillion 
pounds,    roughly  100  million  po\uids  l,;ss   th^ji   ?.  ysar  onriier  and   125  million 
pounds   less   than  the,  1931-40  October  1  avora^s,      Octo"bor  1   lard  stocks 
(including  rendered  pork  fat)   of   52  million  poTmds   were  only  29  percent  as 
large  as  a  year  earlier,    vhen  stocks  v.-cro  u:^us-aall;^    larf:c.  '  They  also  wore  only 
a  little  over  half  as   large  as   the  193 1-^0  Cctotcr  1   figure. 

Purchases  of  pork  and  lard  for  lend-lease   and  other  Government  uses  vrerc 
reduced  sharply  during  August  and  Scptemher  to   holp   relieve   the   seasonal 
shortage  of  hog  products   that   developed  during  the  past    sumner.      Purchases  arc 
expected   to  he   increased  greatly  during  the  ne;:t   fev/  months  when  hog  slaughter 
vjiil   increase.      For  the   entire  marketing  year   (Octohor  19Ul-Septem'ber  I9U2) 
total  pork  purchases  amounted  to   ahout   23  percent   of  the  pork  produced  under 
Federal   inspection.      Because  there   is   some  la.g  in   the   time  from  v;hich  purchases 
are   reported  and  deliveries  are  made,    the  amount   of  pork  actun.lly  v;ithdravn'. 
from  supplies  availahle   for  civilirji  and  other  uses  may  he   a  little   smaller 
than  this  percentage   indicates.     This   also  may  he   true   for  lard,    Govenimcnt 
purchases  of  which  amounted  to   aoout   37  percent   of  federally  inspected  output 
during  the   19^1-^2  marketing  year. 

Tahle   1.-  Government  purchases   mid  federally   inspected  production  of 
pork  and  lard,    March  19Ul-Sep'te:;.her  I9U2 


Month 


I9U1- 
Mar.-Dec. 
total   . 


I9U2- 

Jan. 

Ffch. 

Kar. 

Apr. 

May  . 

June 

July 

Axig. 

Sent. 


Government  iTurcliases   (actual 
weight  "basis) 


Gured  and 
fro sen 


Ca,nned 


Total 


Federally 

inspected 

production 

(dressed 

v.rei.Vit  ha,sis) 


Lard  if 


Government 
purchases 


Federally 
inspected 
production 


Million 
pouiids 

2U3.O 


Million 
pounds 


:3o.o 


Million 


^73.1 


Million 
■ooujids 


5,2Uo.U 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


326.2  1,269.3 


1/   Includes    rendered  por]:  fat, 


32.1 

75.3 

107.^ 

775.7 

67.2 

203.3 

6.2 

^1.7 

^7.9 

520.2 

^1.9 

123.5 

30.5 

57.5 

S3.0 

5^4.  i+ 

37.3 

132.1 

lll.S 

lOS.g 

220.6 

567.8 

iob.5 

126.9 

70.7 

35.0 

161.6 

597.1 

72.1 

135.1 

91. s 

111.1 

202.9 

654.7 

65. 3 

151.0 

^6.7 

132.1 

173.9 

582.  S 

30.4 

139.0 

5.7 

30.9 

86.5 

1+96. I4 

35.0 

106.7 

7.7  . 

57.2 

64.9 

13.3 
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Ceiling  Prices   for  Lard  Revised  • 

Upv/nrd  in  Early  Octolvr 

Effective  October  13,   nn;<:intun  prices  for  lard  sold  by  processors  were 
revised  upward  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ar'Tr.inistration,    bringing  ceiling  prices 
for  lard  into   lino  with  ceiling  prices  for  other   shortenings.      The  new  order, 
Amendment  10  to  Revised  Price  Schedi.xlo  ITo.    5'5,   provides  for  a  system  of 
ref:ional  differentials   based  npon   shipping;  costs   between  specified  basing 
points  and  i?cints   of   delivery.      The  basing-point   price   for  loose   lard  sold  by 
processors  at  Chicago   is   12.2  cents  per  poiind,    compared  with  the  previous   ceil- 
ing of  11.9  cents.      Separate   action,    effective  October  I5,   also  has  been   tai'cen 
to   establish  new  retail  price   ceilings  for  lard  based  upon  fixed  percentage 
mark-ups  0%'cr  replacement  costs. 

Cattle  Prices  Advance  Moderately  in.  Early  Octocor; 
Slaughter  Ii.creascd 

Prices  of  most  grades   of   slaughter  cattle    stronfthened  a  little   in   early 
October,    following  the   decline  of  the  preceding   several  v/oeks.      Prices  of  well- 
finished  slaughter  cattle   are  now  about  as  high  as   the  poalc  prices   reached  in 
mid-August,    but  prices 'of  the  lov/er  grades  are  about   60  cents   lov/er.      The 
spread  betv?cen  feeder  and  fat  cattle   prices  also   hnv,  widenod   somev/hat   during 
tJio  past   few  weeks.      The   average  price   of  C-ooc"    grade   beef  steers  at   Chicago 
for  the   v;eek  ended  October  10  v;ar,  $1^.70,    compared  with  $lU.Uo   in  mid-September 
and  $11.50   in  the   corresponding  v/eeJr  of  19U1, 

Cattle   slaughter  continued  near  record  levels   .luring  September  and  early 
October  as  marketings  of   range   cattle   increased   seasonally.      The  number  of 
cattle   slaughtered  under  Pedoral   inspection  during  September  t'-'taled  1.2  , 

million  head,    5  percent   m.ore   than   in  Aug-ust   and  I5  percent  more   than  a  year 
earlier.      It  war,   the   largest   commercial   slaughter  reported  for  any  month   since 
1313. 

Inspected  calf   slaughter  during  September  totaled   513,000  head,    12  per- 
cent  greater  th,aj.i  in  August   and  I5  percent   more    than   in  September  last   year. 
So   far  in  19^2  calf   slaughter  has   totaled  about    5  percent  greater  than  a  year 
Ocarlier. 

Lamb  Prices  WcaJcen  in  Early  October; 
.Slaughter  Large 

L<amb  prices   declined  in  late   September  and  early  October,    reflecting 
greatly     increased  marketings  of   sheep  and  lambs.      The  average  price  of  Good 
and  Choice  grade   slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago   for  the  week  ended  October  10  was 
$13.90,    ^0  cents   lov;er  thaji  in  mid-September  but   $2.20  higher  thaii  in  early 
October  last   year.      Prices  of  mature   sheep  marketed  for   slaughter  in  early 
October  were  about   SO  cents  .Iiigher  than  a  yeaj:   earlier. 

Continued  heavy  marketings   of   ev;es  and  replacement   stock,    together 
with  the  usual   seasonal   increase   in   slaughter  supplies   of  lambs,    increased 
total   sheep  aaid  lamb   slaughter  during  September  to   2.2  million  head.      This 
v;as   21  percent   greater   than  in  August   and  k2  percent   greater  than   in  September 
last  year.      It  v/as   the   largest   commercial   slaughter  for  any  m.onth  of  record. 
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The  proportion  of  ewe   sheep  in  total   slar.ghter  has  Tseen  untisually  large   during 
the  past   fev;  months.     An  increase   in  the  miL:hcr  of  packing  plants  operating 
\inder  Federal   inspection  also   has   tended  to   in.crease   th'c  numher  of  animals 
reported  slaughtered  hy  such  plants,    hut   the   apparent   increase  due   to   tj^-ls 
factor  is   believed  not   to  he  large. 

Ceiling  Prices  Erjtahlished  for  }:utton; 
Temporary  Latnh  Ceiling  Extended 


J 


Ma-iiniAm  v;holo3alc  and  retail  prices  for  nratton  were  estahlishcd  hy  the 
Office   of  Price  Administration  in  early  October  at   the  highest  prices  prevail- 
ing during  the  vjeek  ended  Octo'oer  3.      The  .order,    Temporary  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  llo.    ?.2,    follovred  the   recent   axaendment   to   the  Emergency  Price   Contro" 
Act   of   19'42.     Previously,    miAtton  prices  v;ere   exempt   from  action  hy  the  Office 
of  Price  Mminist ration   so   long  as   sheep  prices  v/ere   helow  110  percent   of 
parity.      In  mid-Sept euher,    sheep  prices  averaged  Bl  percent   of  the  parity  pries 
The  new  order  also   applies   to   poultry,    thus  bringing  prices  of  all  meat  u.mer 
regulation. 

The   teraooraiT  price   ceilings  order  for  lamb,    vrhich  became   effective 
AugL-.st   10,    nov/has  been  extended  indofinitoly  under  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
Ko.    2^9,    pending  the  complstion  of  a  price   control   order  in  terms  of   specific 
dollars  and  cents  prices.      Ceiling  pricec  for  lamb  are   thus  continued  at   the 
highest   levels  charged  by  sellers   during  the  period  July  27-31,    ig'+S. 

OUTLOOX  FOR  MEATS  Ali'E  LIVESTOCK   IS  l^k^ 

LSATS 

Livcstoch  production  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  few  years.   Several  all-time  high  records  for  the  production  and 
marketing  of  meat  animals  wore  established  in  19U2,  and  oven  greater  marketiw 
arc  in  prosnect  for  I9U3.   It  is  now  estimated  that  the  output  of  beef,  veal, 
pork,  lajnb,  W  ra-j-tton  in  19'42  x^'ill  total  approximately  22  billion  pounds,  and 
that  total  meat  production  in  19^3  may  exceed  2h   billion  poiuids.   These  figun 
compare  with  a  1935-39  average  production  of  only  a  little  over  lb  billion 
pounds , 

Despite  this  high  level  of  production,  total  meat  supplies  are  not 
large  relative  to  our  totrd  v;artime  i-oquirencnts.   Military  and  Icnd-loase 
needs  are  absorbing  most  of  the  increase  that  has  occurred  in  production  dur-1 
ing  the  past  2  or  3  years,  '/nile  civilian  dom.and  for  meats  also  has  expanded 
greatly  as  a  result  of  increases  in  cmplosTnont  and  wage  rates  that  have  taken 
place.   For  the  coming  year  increasing  military  and  lend-lease  requirements 
for  meats  v.-ill  leave  fewer  pounds  available  for  civilian  consumers  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  as  well  as  less  than  the  amount  of  meat  which  civilians  would 
like  to  hixy  at  ceiling  prices.   This  was  illustrated  by  the  meat  shortages 
v.'hich  h-ave  dovolopi-,d  in  several  regions  during  the  past  few  months. 

To  make  certain  that  sufficient  meat  will  bo  available  for  military/ 
and  lend-lease  usos  during  coming  months,  the  Office  of  Price  Administi'ation 
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recently  has  placed  restrictions  upon  the  distrfcution  of  meats  to  civiliaa 
consunerr. .  For  the  last  3  months  of  19^2,  comincrcial  meat  packers  are  required 
to  limit  deliveries  of  meats  into  civilian  consuraption  to  the  followint:; 
percentages  of  such  deliveries  in  the  last  quarter  of  15U1:  Beef,  80  percent; 
veal,  100  percent;  pork,  75  percent;  lanh  and  nutton,  95  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  consuners  arc  urged  to  restrict  their  consumption  of  raoats  on  a 
voluntar:'-  "basis  to  a  wcekl:''  avcr.a^-o  of  2-l/2  pounds  (retail  v/cif^ht  "basis)  per 
adult.   This  anount  of  moat,  if  oquita'bly  di^^idcd  anong  consix-orr-,  is  con- 
sidera'bly  nore  than  the  minimum  quaiitity  needed  to  meet  satisfactory  dietary 
standards.  Formal  rationing  of  moats  prooa"bly  will  "bo  instituted  "by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  in  19^3. 

HOC-S 

19^2  P i :'-  Crop  Largest  on  Re co rd    ... 

Kog  producers  this  year  will  raise  the  largest  pig  crop  on  record  — 
10^.  |S  million  head.   This  is  one  third  greater  than  the  average  pig  crop  of 
the  10  years  prior  to  the  193^  drought.  The  19^2  spring  crop  of  b2  million 
head  is  25  percent  greater  than  that  of  19^1.  and  the  fall  crop,  preliminarily 
estimated  at  U3.5  million  head,  is  al^out  22  percent  greater  th^an  last  jt3ar' s 
fall  crop.  Production  is  up  sharply  over  last  year  in  nearly  all  States, 
although  the  increase  in  production  in  the  Western  Corn  Bolt  since  133b  has 
lagged  "behind  that   in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  and  in  States  outside  the  IJorth 
Central  area. 

Factors  acco\ijiting  for  the  large  increase  in  hog  pr^iduction  during 
19^2  includos  (1)  the  favora"blc  hog-corn  price  ratio  t>^ai  lias  prevailed  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half;  (2)  price  support  announced  "by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  thrpvigh  June  19^3,  vrhich  assured  farmers  of  a  continued  high  level 
of  hog  prices;  (3)  a"'Ji.mdant  supplies  of  feed  grains  in  the  principal  hog- 
producing  areas;  and  (U)  generally  favora'ole  response  ^oy   farmers  to  the 
wartime  need  for  increased  production  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Record  Large  Hog  Slaughter  Expected 

Because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  19^2  pig  cr'^p,  slo.ughter  supplies 
of  hogs  in  the  19^2-1+3  marketing  year  (0ctobe2>-Septem"ber)  are  certain  to  set 
an  all-time  record.   Total  hog  slaughter  in  the  12  months  allov;ing  for  some 
increase  in  death  losses,  maj/  he  9^  0^  95  million  head.   The  numher  of  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  proha"bly  iirill  tot-al  at  least  65  million 
head.   This  compares  with  a  total  federally  inspected  slaughter  in  the  19^1-^2 
marketi.ng  year  of  52.^  million  head  and  the  previous  record  slaughter  in 
federally  inspected  plants  of  53.7  million  head  in  1923-2^. 

If  the  19^3  spring  pig  crop  should  again  he  a"bout  d2  million  head,  hog 
slaughter  in  the  calendar  year  19^+3  vrould  total  ahoijit  the  same  as  the  estimates 
^iven  ahove  for  the  19^2-^3  marketing  year.  Any  increase  that  may  take  place 
in  next  year's  spring  crop  vrould  "be  reflected  in  a  proportional  change  in  hog 
slatighter  during  the  lo.st  quarter  of  19^3. 
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Marketing  and  Procosfsiiii":  Facilities 
Appear  Adequate 

With  the  19^+2   spring  pig  crop  up  25  percent   over  that   of  last  year,    the 
nunhor  of  hogs  marketed  during  the   coming  fall  and  winter  season  (Octoher- April) 
nay  exceed  last  year  "by  9  '~>^  10  million  head.      If  marketini^s  follow  ahout   the 
usual   sep.sonal  pattern,    the  nijinbor  of  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter  at   federally 
inspected  plants  during  Decemher  and  January  may  "be   as   large   as  1-1 12.  million 
head  in  each  of  these  months.      The  largost  nunher  of  hog-s   slaughtered  in  any 
one  month  of   record  vms   6.6  million  head  in  Decenher. 

Exact,  estimates  of  the  peak  capacity  of  marketing  and  processing 
facilities  are  not  availahle  hut,    onthehasis  of  preliminary  studies  made  hy 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,    it   appears   that   the   heavy  ran  of  hogs   this 
winter  can  he  handled  without   serious   difficulty,    providing  marketings  are"  not 
concentrated  too   greatly  v/ithin   the  pealc  marketing  period.     Por  the  past   several 
months,    farmers  ha.ve  heon  urged  to   fatten  out   their  early  spring  pigs  as   rapid- 
ly as  possihle  anrl  to  mn,rkot  them  as  early  as  they  can.      Holding  late   spring 
pigs    Dcyond  the  Decemher- January  pcalc  marketing  period  also   has  hcGn  recommended 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  heen  developing  marketing  pirns   that  can  he 
put   into  effect   should  congested  marlccting  conditions   develop. 

Demand  for  Ecg  Products  Strong;    Hog  prices   to 
Continue  High  in  19^3 

Demand  for  hog  produc.ts   in  19^+3    is  expected  to  exceed  that   of  19^+2,    and 
it  probahly  v/ill  he  even  strcngcr  than  that  e:q)erienced  during  World  War  I. 
Most   of  the   lend-lease   requirements   for  meat  .products   so   far  have   heen  for  pork 
and  lard.      Little  heef,   veal,    larah,    and  mutton  have,  heen  purchased.      Moat 
requirements  of  the  armed  forces   include   aomewhat  less  pork  than  heof,    but   the 
total  amount  of  pork  that  will  be  purchased  by  the  Army  and  Wavy  also    is  ln,rgo. 
In  addition  to   these  needs,    consumer  purchasing  povjer   in  19^0  nay  be   close   to 
50  percent   greater  than  in  I92S.      Hence,    even  though   slaughter  supplies  of  hoga 
during  the  coming  year  v;ill   be  much  the   largost  on   record,    the  outlook  for  hog 
prices   continues  favorable.      Some  decline   in  prices  probably  will   trJke  place 
when  marketings  are   seasonally  large   this  fall  and  winter,    but  prices   during 
the   next   12  months  arc  expected  to   remain  at  or  near  the   highest   levels 
permitted  by  ceilings   for  pork,    lard,    and  for  live  hogs.      The  Office   of  Price 
Administration  h^as  ajiiiour:ced  that  maximujn  prices   for  live   hogs  \ji.1.1  be 
established  in  the  near  future. 

19^3   Goal   for  Hog  Production  ^Vnnounced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The   19'^3  goal   for  hog  production,    recently  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,    calls  for  a  10  percent    increase   in  19^3   spring  farrowings  and' 
a  10  pound   increase   in  the   average  weight   of  hogs  marketed  during  next  yea,r. 
Factors  favorable  to  attaining  these   increases   in  production   include   the 
record  large  com  crop  to  bo  hai-vcsted  this  fall,    and  the  ctirrcntly  very 
favorable  hog-corn  puce   ratio.      Growing  conditions  v;ero  unusually  good  this 
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sea;^on.,   and  tho  igUs  corn  crop   ia  nnitinatod  at  a  little  over  3.1  "billion 
■bushels,    compared  with  lact  year's  crcp  of  a  littlo  loss   than  2.7  billion 
"bushols,     A  larf;c  proportion  of  tho  19^2  coi-n  crop  will  be  used  for  raising 
and  fattening  the  19^3   spi-in^  pig'  crop.i   Even  thour^'h  hog  prices  may  decline 
season,ally  in  tho  next  month  or  so,    the  largo   com  supply  pro oahly  v.'ill  hold 
_x:orn  prices  to  aboiit  current   levels,   and  the  ho^;-corn  price  ratio   is  c:q)cctod 
to  continue  favorable   for  hog  producers, 

CJJITJJj 

Cattle  Population  ?lxpectod  t^o  Show  Furthe r 

Increase  Daring  19^i-2  ' 

Cattle  nunbers^havc  increased  sharply  in  the  United  States  since  1933, 
with  nunbcrs  on  Jatmary  1,  15'-^2  reaching  the  record  high  level  of  7'-'-.6  million 
head.  Because  of  this  increase,  raaricctings  of  cattle  and  calves  for  slaughter 
now  call  be  large  without  cutting  into  breeding  herds.   This  year  inspected 
cattle  slaUi'^hter  has  been  running  about  15  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  But 
despite,  this  large  slaughter,  cattle  numbers  may  increase  1  million  head  or 
more  during  tho  year.  t\reather  and  feed  conditions  in  t"ne  Wostorh  Eangc  States 
have  been  generally  favorable,  v/ith  the  i-csults  that  death  losses  have  been 
light  and  tho  calf  crop  has  developed  favorably. 

As  sjiown  in  tho  accompanying  table,  o,  part  of  the  expoctod  increase 
in  cattle  muibors  on  January  1,  19^3  over  a  year  earlier  v.-ill  be  in-  cov;s  hopt 
for  milk.  ?avorable  range  conditions  also 'may  encourage  the  holding  bach  of 
breeding  stock  in  "the  G-reat  Plains  area,  vrhore  numbers  arc  considerably  below 
the  pre-drought  level.  But  in  the  Com  Bolt,  where  cattle  mimbors  are  at  much 
the  highest  level  on  record  and  where  hog  production  has  been  increased  sharply, 
little  further  increase  in  cattle  numbers  is  expected. 
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Table  2.-  Cattle  on  farms  J.anuary  1,    calf  crop,    imports, 
slaiighter  and  total  disappoarance,    1932-^3 


Item 


:   1932  :   1939 


I9I+0 


Preliminary 

estimates 
I9U2 


I9U1 


I9U3 


:  Mil.  Mil. 

:  head  head 

££i1'-i?.  S:^A  S:f:^^^3  2R  t§£S£»  Januaxy  1  ~: 
Gov.":.  L   y--.c:    eld  and  over;  : 

i'cT-  ui iiz :   2I+.5  2U.6 

2'or  !;=-.■ , . ;    10,1  IQ.Q 

"tu-J :~3¥:^  ^.'S 

Other  Cci.-^/i'?  c;id  calves   ;    3O.6  3I.U 

Cr-ad   v-tal   , . . :    6572  66. 0 

Calf   croc   c .  „  , j    27.8  28.2 

Imports   c:  c    crtole  and  calves ;        ^U ^ 

i'otal  ntimher :    93^4  95.6 

* 

Slrav-Tntnr:  -  ; 

Cattle"'-  irc=dcrally  inspected :      9.8  3.k 

NoniuspGctod ;      5,0  5.2 

Total :    14., 8  1475" 

Calves  -  Federally  inspected :   5^5  5.3 

Nonin'^ipectcd  ;   3.8  3.9 

Total :   9.3  9.2 

Total  slaughter :  2U.1  23. 

Other  disappearance :   3.3  3.6 

Total  disappearance  :  27. U  27. U 

Numher  end  of  year  ,.:  66.0  6S,2 


Mil. 
head 


2U.9 
10.6 


Mil. 
head 


25.5 

11„2 


Mil. 
head 


26.3 

12.0 


Mil. 
head 


27.1 
12.1 


35.5 
32.7 


3b. 7 


38.3 
36.3 


68.2   7T75   tO" 

29,-8  31.0  32.0 

.  6 ^_7 .  6 

"987^  103,2  107.2 


39.2 

J7^ 
76.2 


9.S 
5.2 

10.9 
5.5 

12.6 

^'1 

I50O 

5.U 
3.7 

16, u 

5.5 
3.8 

18. 3 

5.7 
3.8 

9.1 

8   2U.I 

3.0 
27.1 


9.3 
25.7 

2.9 
28.6 


9^5 
27. 3 

3.2 
31.0 


71.5   7^-6   76.2 


Moderate  Reduction  Likely  in  Cattle  Feeding 
IX-ring  19  42-' 43 

Reports  from,  the  principal  cattle  feeding  States  in  early  October 
indicate  considerable  uncertainty  among  cattle  feeders  regarding  the  outlook 
for  .',attle  prices  in  the  I9U2-U3  feeding  season.   Other  factors  which 
ordinarily  influence  the  number  of  cattle  fed,  however,  are  quite  favorable. 
These  include:   (l)  large  supplies  of  feed  grains,  hay  and  roughage,  and 
high~protc in  concentrates  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  most  of  the  otho::  important 
feec.ing  aci^'-s;  (?)  favorable  feed  costs  in  relation  to  fat  cattle  p'^ices; 
(3)  genev.j;. '.'.y  fa^'orable  returns  from  last  season's  feeding  operations; 
(U)  rels.t  .,.';,ly  large  supplies  of  feeder  c?  t".le.   The  extent  to  v/hich  these 
favorable  '.onditions  will  offset  the  hesii?.ncy  arising  from  the  ur^iertain 
price  si'''  cion  is  difficult  to  determ,ine,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
total  numL.;r  of  cattle  fed  in  the  I9I42-U3  season  will  not  be  reduced  greatly 
from  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
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The  uncertainty  in  the  cattle  feeding  outlook  this  season  arises 
chiefly  from  the  wide  fluctuations  which  have  occurred  in  fat  cattle  prices 
since  the  estahlishraent  of  ceiling  prices  for  beef  in  early  April.   Strong 
competition  from  packers  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  suitable  for  immediate 
slaughter  also  has  tended  to  support  feeder  cattle  prices  at  levels  considered 
to  be  high  relative  to  fat  cattle  prices.   This  has  been  particularly  true  for 
the  upper  grades  of  feeder  cattle.   However,  on  the  basis  of  average  market 
prices  in  recent  weeks,  the  spread  between  feeder  and  fat  cattle  prices 
appears  to  be  at  least  as  favorable  for  cattle  feeding  as  the  average  for  the 
past  15  years. 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  to  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  late  summer  and 
fall  (July-Soptcmber)  have  been  substpjntially  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
smaJler  thajti  ;vn  corresponding  months  of  each  of  the  preceding  2  years.  Range 
conditions  were  exceptionally  favorable  in  the  Western  States  last  year,  and 
the  fa-.l  movement  of  cattle  was  delayed.   Although  somev/hat  less  favorable 
than  in  IS^lj  range  feed  conditions  have  been  above  average  again  this  year, 
and  it  may  be  that  market  movement  of  range  cattle  this  season  again  will  be 
later  than  usua.l. 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  last  half  of 
I9H1  were  .-aatcrip.lly  smaller  thaji  in  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  2  years. 
But  despite  the  smaller  inshipments,  the  n\imber  of  cattle  reported  on  feed  in 
the  Corn  Belt  on  Janua.ry  1,  19^2  was  only  3  percent  smaller  than  a  j'^ear  earlier 
and  among  ';h^.   laxgest  number  of  cattle  on  feed  on  that  date  for  any  year. 
Apparent'] ;;-;  at  least  a  part  of  the  decrease  in  cattle  shipments  during  the 
fall  was  offset  by  the  feeding  of  an  increased  number  of  cattle  ra.ised  in  the 
Corn  Bclto  Because  of  the  sharp  expansion  in  hog  production  and  the  high  level 
of  cattle  numbers  in  the  North  Central  States  this  year,  it  again  appears 
likely  thai"-  a  larger  than  usual  number  of  Corn  Belt  cattle  will  be  fed  for 
market.  And  if  inshipments  are  about  as  large  as  they  were  in  the  last  half 
of  IS'+l.  the  total  number  of  cattle  fed  in  the  I9U2-U3  feeding  season  will  be 
relatively  large. 

Reports  from  the  Western  States  are  that  cattle  feeding  operations  will 
be  on  a  smaller  scale  this  year  than  last  in  most  of  these  States,   In 
addition  to  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  prices,  the  difficult  labor  situation 
also  seems  to  be  an  important  f?,ctor  with  many  feeders-   Many  ca.ttle  feeders 
are  putting  off  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  purchase  feeder  cattle 
until -the  sugar  beet  harvest  is  completed.   Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  beet 
byproducts  in  most  of  these  States  are  fairly  large,  but  hay  supplies  are  below 
last  year  and  hay  prices  are  much  higher  thpji  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  August  1 
this  yea!.-  from  a  year  earlier  and  the  rather  hea.vy  ma.rketings  of  fed  cattle  in 
August  and  September,  it  seems  improbable  that  there  will  be  as  large  a  carry- 
over of  long-fed  cattle  into  the  winter  marketing  season  as  occurred  last 
winter* 

Cattle  Prices  Expected  to  Continue 
high  during  19^3 

The  outlook  for  cattle  prices  in  19^+3  is  favorable.  Because  of  price 
ceilings  on  beef,  cattle  prices  generally  arc  not  expected  to  rise  much  if  any 
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above  current  levels  during  ]9'+3»  ^"^*  *^®  prospective  demand  fcr  meats 
appears  strong  enorigh  to  absorb  almost  any  supply  «f  cattle  that  is  likely  to 
bo  marketed  next  year  v/ithout  a  material  depressing  effect  upon  cattle  prices. 

Most  of  the  advance  in  the  general  level  of  cattle  prices  since  early 
19^1  has  been  in  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter  cattle.  This  has  been  due  to 
several  factors,  among  which  have  been  the  strong  military  demand  for  beef 
including  canned  beef  produced  chiefly  from  the  lov/er  grades  of  cattle,  and 
the  exceptionally  strong  civilian  demand  for  all  meats.  This  second  factor 
led  to  some  upgrading  of  beef  on  the  part  of  dealers. 

The  Office  of  Price  Acijninistration  recently  announced  tliat  normal  grade 
differentials  for  carcr.ss  beef  prices  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Because  much 
'of  the  beef  from  the  lower  grades  of  cattle  is  not  sold  as  carcass  beef  but 
is  used  for  canning  and  sausage  production,  prices  of  those  grades  probably 
v;ill  r:ot  be  materially  reduced  by  this  action.  As  a  result,  prices  of  the 
lov;cr  gi^ades  of  slauighter  steers,  co^i?s,  and  bulls  are  likely  to  continue  high 
relative  bo  prices  of  well-finished  cattle' in  I9I+3. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Moderate  Seduction  in  Sheep  Uuubers 
E:^jctnd  During  ifUg 

Sheer  numbers  have  increased  steadily  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  sever?.:  years,  particularly  in  the  Western  States  and  in  Texas. 
Exceptional- 7  heavy  marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  during  the  current  year 
indicate  that  this  upward  trend  has  been  halted.  A  moderate  reduction  in  our 
total  sheep  population  may  be  under  way. 

Despite  the  slightly  smaller  lamb  crop  this  year  than  last,  marketings 
of  sheep  a:id  lambs  for  slaughter  since  early  May  (the  beginning  of  the  spring 
lamb  marketing  season)  have  totaled  about  I5  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.   Some  of  this  increase  may  have  resulted  from  a  larger  than  usual 
Carry-over  of  yearlings  into  the  19^2-^3  marketing  season.  But  v/ith  the  sharp 
increase  in  slau';;hter  during  the  past  3  months,  it  appears  that  a  l?jger  than 
usual  proportion  of  the  19U2  lamb  crop  is  being  marketed  for  slaughter  and 
fewer  ewe  l-imbs  are  being  hold  for  replacement  purposes.  The  proportion  of 
mature  sheep  in  total  slaughter  also  has  been  large.  These  trends  indicate 
that  total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  19^2  may  equs.1  or 'exceed  2U  million 
head. 

If  death  losses  during  the  year  are  about  average,  sheep  numbers  on 
farms  and  ranches  on  January  1,  19*43  may  be  about  500,000  head  smaller  than 
the  estimated  ^S,.0   million  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
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Ta'blc  3.-  Shoop  numbers  on  fai'rr.s  Jai'-uary  1,    lo:n''j  crop, 
slaizghtor  and  total   dis.T,ppca,ra_iCC,    1933-^2 


Iton 


Number  on  farms  Jpjiuary  1  - 

Ewos ,    1  yoar  + , 

Other  stock  sheep  and  lanbs 
Sheep  and  l^mibs  on  feed   .  .  .  . 
Total 


Lar.b  crop   

Total   "supply" 


Fcdorally   inspected   slaiifc'hter 

lIoninr.poctod  slatightcr 

Toto,l  slau^'htcr  . ., 


Other  disappearaaicc    

Total  disappGaranco    ... 


IJur.-.bor  on  farns  end  of  the   year 


i'>32 :   1979  :   19^+0 :  19^1  ;   19'+^  1/ 

Mnn^^^iillio:!  Million  MillloirMi  11  ion"" 
head         head         head         head         head 


3!+.S 
10.3 


35.0 
10.7 
3^ 


35.9* 
10.7 


36.7 

11.1 

As 


51.2 

JO^ 


51.0        52.^        r^.3 


37.3 

11.9 

5^.0 


10.1 


61,7 
1.3.\ 


31. 


17.2 


83.7 

17.^ 
4.2 


31^  __12J.. 


S7.2         S3. 3 


'.2  .1 
U.2 


19.7 

U.4 


£2.5 


21,  b 


Jj,-± 


21.6 


c^:^,:) 


Ui 


30.1 


51.6 


29,3 


29. U 

5^.3 


2^.1 


31.2 
56,0. 


32.3 
55.5 


1^,'  Prcliniuary  esti-nate. 

Sheep  and  Lanb  Production  Ih-^r  Be 
-deduced  in  I9U3 

One  of  the  nost   important   factors   responsible   for  the  hna,vy  mai~ketings 
of  sheep  and  lanbs   during  19'-f-2  has   been  the   increasing   shorta<§e  of  skilled 
laborfor  hr?.ndling  sheep  in  the  V/ostern  States.      H<ather  than  ran  the   risk  of 
hea.^'y,  death  losses,   many  sheopnca  ai-c   reported  to   have   reduced  the   size  of 
their  herds.      It   is  probable   that   the   labor  situation  v;ill  bccone  even  more 
acute   in  19^+3.      I'.'ith  breeding  herds ""roduced  noderately  hy  this  year's 
liq^uidation,    the  western  lanb  crop  nay  be   reduced   sonewhat  next  3'"ear,    even 
thoiigh  i/eather     and  feed  conditions,  should  bo  about  average. 


Sheep  production   in  the   Com  Belt   and  other  native   States  has   increased 
only  slightly  during  the  past   fcv7  years.     Because  of   the   sharp   increase   in 
hog  production  that  has   trken  place   in  nany  of   thono   States,    little  or  no 
increase   in  fnxni  flocJcs   is  expected. 

Despite   the  prospective  decrease   in  sheep  production  during  19^-3»    the 
over-all   reduction  in  sheep  nujnbcrs  is  not  expected  to  be  large  unless  range 
feed  conditions  are  much  loss  favorable  tlian  they  have  been  during  the  past 
2  or  3  years.  ,  Because  sheep  numbers  are  rela.tivoly  large,    some  reduction 
can  talce  place  vrithout   jeop,ai-dizing  a  continued  high  Tc vol   of   sheep 
production. 
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Moderate  xlcd-acticn  in  IaJnb-'?P6d^ng 
"Ops^ ^t l"c">is"5j:gj-cj^  ~ 

Infomation  nvnilrible  ia  «arly  OctoTjor  indicates  that  the  n^-aT^er  of 
lamhB  fed  iu  the  19^2-1^3  feeding  season  will  Tdc  a  little  snaller  than  the 
rcco-d  laxgtJ  nu-nher' f et'  a  yenx  earlier.  Feeding  operations  m  the  11  Corn 
Belt  States  ney  b©  ab<rat  the  sar:e  as  last  year,  tut  feeding  in  the  Wostern 
States  loay  to  on  a  naterially  reduced  scale.- 

Total  shirments  of  feeder  lamts.and  sheep  into  the  11  Corn  Belt  States 
during  JvlT-  throij.^h  SoiDterit&r  of  this  year  did  not  differ  grreatly  froa  a  year 
earlier.  Feeder  shipments  inspected  at  stockyard  markets  d'oring  the  3  aonths 
vfei-a  atout  10  percent  larger  tliis  year  than  last,  in  addition  to  temg  the 
Irr-est  in  11  years.  Records-  of  direct  inshipmeatg  into  seven  of  these  otatf 
show  a  sharp  falling  off  from  last  year,  tut  this  decrease  was  partly  offset 
oy   a  larger  direct  novcment  into  K'aiisas. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  nur.ter  of  lamts  fed  this  year  will 
he  smaller  than  last  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  ar.d 
Uetraska;  atout  the  same  In  Ohio,  Wi.soonsin,  Minnesota,  and  Io^;fa;  and  larger 
in  Indiana  and  Kai.sas.  In  Fetraijka  the  decrease  is  expected  to  te  largely 
in  the  Scottstluff  area,  with  sone  increase  prooatle  in  the.  rest  of  the  State 
The  numter  of  laate  graced  on  Kansas  wheat  pastures' this  year  will  protatly 
exceed.     l-hB  rocord  numoers  grased  last  year.  The  e:ccellent  wheat  pastures 
and  ti-oipcr  r_-rain  crops  in  the  Plains  section  of  lexas  are  expected  to 
increase  lavit  feeding  in  that  State^ 

He-ports  from  the  Western  States  tased  upon  indications  available 
around  pH.toter  1  ai-e  that  lamt  feeding  will  te  on  a  consideratly  reduced 
ccrle  in  ail  of  these  States  with  the  nossitle  exception  of  California,  The 
nuffitor  nf   Icnts  under  contract  to  feeders  in  early  October  was  much  telow 
■  usual.  Hrwever,  in  areas  where  Ipjnt  fe-ding  is  closely  associated  with 
sugDJ  beet  production,  most  feeders  rie   concerned  with  the  protlem  of^gettinf 
their  beets 'har%'ested  and  are  delaying  decisions  as  to  feeding  operations 
pendir^  the  completion  of  the  hs.rvest.  If  ether  conditions  are  favorable, 
there  nay  be  a  good  demand  for  feeder  lambs  in  these  areasi  when  beet  tops 
boccmo  available  later  in  the  year. 

The  ISU2  lamb  crop  in  the  Western  States  v?ae  smaller  than  that  of  19^3 
and  the  exos^jtionallv  heavy  sla^Jghter  of  lambs  in  Au^st  and  Beptember  ^ 
inaieates  thkt  considerably  fewer  lambs  remained  in  these  States  early  in    ■ 
October  thia  yosx  than  a  year  ago.  But  because  of  the  general  tendency  to   1 
sell  ewe  la:abs  rr.d  the  restricted  demajid  for  such  lambs  for  replacements, 
U  is  probable  that  the  number  of  lambs  still  available  for  feeding  was      , 
about  as  large  on  October  1  this  year  as  last, 

Hutlook  for  Sheep  Prices  in  I9U3 

-   With  fiome  further  inci^ase  in  the  total  demand  for  meats,  sheep  and 
lamb  prices  probably  vdll  continue  at  or  near  recent  levels  in  19^3-.  Total 
markctingr.  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  slaughter  next  year  will  depend  upon  the 
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proportion  of  the  19''-2  lamb  crop  cprried  over  into  19'+3i  ^^e  size  of  the 
19^3  lamb  crop,  and  the  extent  to  which  breeding  herds  are  reduced  during 
19113,  Even  though  these  factors  ma/  contribute  to  heavy  marketings  next  year, 
slaughter  supplies  of  sheep  and  Ipmog  in  19^3  ^^^   i^ot  expected  to  exceed 
greatly  the  number  slaughtered  in  1?''2. 

TOOL 

Little  Chpjnge  in  Vool  Prices  ' 

Indicated  for'  I943" 

D-oring  the  past  fei-t   weeks,  quoted  prices  for  fine  staple  combing 
territory  wools  at  Boston  have  remained  unchanged  at  $1.1S  to  $1^20  a  pound 
(scoured  basis).  Quoted  prices  on  3/3  blood  combing  flesce  wools  averaged 
53 "5  cents  a  pound  (grease  ba.siG),  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  early  spring 
high  for  these  wools.  The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  wool  on 
September  I5  wa.s  39-' 7  cents  a  pound,  compared  v;ith  'JPi.h   cents  a  month  earlier. 
Except  for  some  viepkness  du.ring  the  late  spring,  domestic  wool  prices  have 
been  maintained  at  ceiling  levels  during  most  of  19^2. 

Prices  received  by  fainriers  for  wool  shorn  this  year  are  the  highest 
since  I925,  and  cash  farm  income  from  the  sale  of  vrool  in  19^2  probably  will 
exceed  I50  million  dollars,  the  largest  on  record.   The  high  prices  received 
in  19^2  have  accompanied  a  strong  demand  for  do-nestic  wool  for  militrxy 
p'orposes.  As  such  dem?jid  is  expected  to  continue  in  19^^35  ^^'■^   outlook  for 
domestic  wool  prices  ia  favorable*  But  wlthmaxinum  prices nov;  in  effect,  and 
with  prices  for  most  v;ools  close  to  ceiling  levels,  prices  in  19^3  sre  not 
expected  to  change  greatly. 

As  Iprge  imports  will  be  necessary,  domestic  wool  pricec  in  19^3  will 
also  be  influenced  by  prices  of  foreign  wools.   In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
I9U2,  foreign  fine  i-rools  wore  available  at  prices  which  v/crc  lovrer  thaji  prices 
quoted  for  comparable  domestic  vrools.   large  quantities  of  v;ool  are  now 
available  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  v;ool  is 
owned  by  the  British  Wool  Control  a,nd  is  sold  at  fixed  prices.  Export  prices 
for  British  Enipire  wools  of  the  19^2-^3  clip  are  12  to  ik   percent  higher  than 
the  19^1-^2  prices-.   This  increr.se  v;ill  bring  Boston  marlret  prices  for 
Australian  fine  wools  more  in  line  with  ceiling  prices  for  domestic  wools  of 
similar  quality. 

Record  Mill  Consumption  Likely  to  be  Maintained 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  1^/  averaged  11.^  million  pounds  a  week 
(scoxxred  basis)  in  August,  only  slightly  below  the  record  July  rate  of  11. 5 
million  pounds.   The  August  rate  of  cons-omption  was  I5  percent  higher  than  in 
August  19^+1.  About  U5  percent  of  the  vrool  consumed  in  August  was  domestic 
wool,  consumption  of  v;hich  has  increased  steadily  in  recent  months.  Mill 
consumption  of  a.pparel  wool  has  been  a,t  a  record  level  since  19^1.   The 
consistently  high  rate  of  consumption  this  year  is  a  reflection  of  large 
military  orders.   Consumption  of  apparel  wool  on  a  greasy  shorn  and  pulled 
basis  totaled  697  million  pounds  from  January  through  August,  compared  v/ith 

1^/  Domestic  vjool  and  all  duty  paid  foreign  v/ool. 
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about  607  nillion  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year  and  a  1935-39 
average  for  those  months  of  about  37O  nillion  pouhds.   About  32U  million 
pounds  of  domestic  v/ool  were  used  in  the  first  3  months  of  19^2, 

The  increase  in  consnn^ption  of  apparel  wool  so  far  this  year  has  been 
offset  in  part  by  the  decline  in  consumption  of  carpet  v/ool  l/,   which  is  not 
used  extensively  for  military  purposes.  Consumption  of  carpet  vrool  in  the 
first  g  months  of  19!-!2  was  U3  million  pounds  (greasy  shorn  and  pulled), 
compared  with  129  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  peribd  last  year  and 
the  1935-39  average  for  those  months  of  about  90  million  pounds.   Consumption 
of  carpet  wool  was  at  a  relatively  high  level  until  restrictions  were  imposed 
by  the  War  Production  Board  at  the  beginning  of  19U2. 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  v;ool  totaled  approximately  7OO  million 
pounds  (greasy  shorn  and  pulled  basis)  in  the  first  S  months  of  191^2.   If 
this  rate. of  consumption  is  maintained  throughout  the  year,  total  mill  con- 
sumption in  I3U2  will  exceed  1  billion  pounds,  a  new  record.   The  1935-39 
average  consumption  of  apparel  wool  was  about  575  million  pounds.  The  large 
consumption  this  year  is  due  chiefly  to  large  military  orders  for  v/ool 
fabrics.  Mill  consumption  ff  v/ool  for  civilian  purposes  has  been  sharply 
curtailed  by  the  War  Production  Soard,  Restrictions  on  civiliaji  use  of  v^rool 
probably  will  continue  in  19^3*   Consumption  is  also  likely  to  be  limited  by 
increasing  shortages  of  skilled  labor  and  escen-tial  materials,  but  in  view 
of  the  large  military  requirements  for  wool  fabrics  and  increasing  demands  for 
lend-lease  materials,  little  decline  is  expected  in  mill  consumption  in  I9U3, 

Slightly  Srpller  Production  in  Prospect; 
Large  Imports  Seeded 

Wool  production  in  the  United  States  in  I9U3  may  be  slightly  smaller 
than  the  19U2  record  production.   The  large  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
19^2  may  result  in  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  to  be  shorn  in 
19^3»  while  military  requirements  for  shearling  pelts  may  result  in  reduced 
production  of  pulled  v/ool.  Production  of  shorn  wool  in  19^2  is  estimated  at 
392  million  pounds  compared  v/ith  39O  million  pounds  in  19UI.  Production  of 
pulled  wool  in  I9U2  probtbly  v/ill- ez^ceed  last  year's  production  of  66  million 
pounds.   Domestic  grov/ers  have  been  assured  an  outlet  for  the  unsold  portion 
of  the  19m-2  clip  through  Army  orders  lor  fabrics  requiring  the  use  of  100 
percent  domestic  wools. 

The  carry-o^^er  of  \-rool   in  the  United  States  into  I9U3  will  consist  in 
large  part  of  foreign  v/ools  held  as  a  strategic  reserve  in  the  Government 
stock  pile.   Such  v/ools  will  not  be  available  for  commercial  use  except  in 
case  of  emergency.  On  July  U,  dealers  and  manufacturers  had  on  hand  about 
600  million  pounds  of  apparol  wool  (greasy  shorn  and  pulled  basis),  and  some 
v/ool  v/as  still  unsold  on  farms  and  ranches.  The  total  stocks  on  July  U  v/ero 
about  a  7  or  8  months  supply  at  the  current  rate  of  cons\2mption.  As  no 
further  supplies  of  domestic  v/ool  will  be  available  before  late  spring, 
additional  supplies  of  foreign  wool  will  be  needed  if  the  current  high  rate 
of  consumption  is  to  be  maintained  through  the  first  half  of  I9U3. 
Consumption  of  apparel  v/ool  is  now  more  than  twice  the  domestic  production. 

1/  Duty  free  foreign  v/ool  used  chiefly  in  floor  coverings. 
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Inport  Perrits  Now  Rcdirad  for   All  VJcols 

Wools  finer  thau  kks,    as  i-ell  as  carpet  v/ools  and  all  other  grades, 
are  now  subject  to  the  rcstrictioivs  of  General  Imports  Order  M-63,  and  may 
not  be  inportod  v/ithout  l-nport  .por-.iits  of  the  Director  General  for  Operations 
of  the  War  Production  Board.  Under  iv-ncndnont  1  to  the  imports  order,  wools 
finer  than  kks   were  exerpt  from  import  restrictions  through  September  30. 
The  exemption  expired  October  1  and  has  not  been  extended.   These  vrools  ajre 
used  for  clothing  and  other  purposes  and  are  the-  grades  re'quired  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nilitary  fa'':rics.  As  wool  is  a  strategic  v;j?j:  r:at.;rial  e.nd  is 
included  on  the  emergency  shipping  priorities  list  iirhich  guarantees  preference 
in  space  on  American-bovjid  ships  for  items  considered' vital'  to  the  Nation's 
vrartime  economy,  it  is  likely  that  permits  will  be  available  so  far  as 
shipping  space  is  available. 

MOEAIH 

Because  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  mohair  and  reduced  demand  for 
automobile  fabrics,  mohair  prices  so  far  this  year  are  reported  to  be  belov/ 
those  of  19^1  when  the  average  price  received' by  farmers  vras  57  cents  a  pound. 
The  outlook  for  mohair  prices  in  the  19^3  season  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon- how  much  mohair  is  used  in  civilian  apparel  fabrics. 

Demand  for  mohair  in  19^2  v/as  sharply  ciortailed  by  the  conversion  of 
the  automobile  industry  to  war  purposes.'  Before  the  var,  65  percent  of  the 
mohair  used  in  this  country  went  into  the  manufacture  of  pile  fa.brics  for 
automobile  upholritcry.  Hoha.ir  also  is  used  in  men's  summer  suits,  heavy 
coa.tings  and  furnit-ore  upholstery  fabrics.   In  view  of  the  restriction  on 
the  use  of  v/ool,  the  demand  for  mohaar  for  such  fabrics  is  expected  to 
increase.  Mills  recently  ha,ve  announced  plajis  for  increased  use  of  mohair 
in  suitings  to  replace  tropic^.l  worcteds.  Hcstrictions  on  the  use  of  mohair 
under  Conservation  Order  i-I-73  'if'-ro  removed  in  August,  and 'mohair  nov;  is 
available  for  ■unlimited  cons''jmption  in  civilian  goods.   Mohair  is  not  used 
extensively  in  military  labricc 
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Stocks  of  mohair  in  August  were  estimated  at  I9  million  pou-nds,  nnd  a 
fall  clip  of  a.bcut  S  million  pounds  is  now  being  shorn.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  reported  stocks  were  hold  by  country  dealers.   Total  production  in 
I9U2  ma^r  amount  to  about  21  million  pounds.  Eemanii  for  the  fall  clip  is  likely 
to  be  slov;  ■until  stocks  are  moved  to  mills. 
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Livestock:  Marketings  and  slau^-^hter  statistics,  by  species, 
September  1942  ".vith  Comparisons 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calves  -  ; 

NUi'iber  slaughtered  under      : 

Federal  inspection:         : 

Steers  •  Thousand 

Cows  and  heifers  :    " 

All  catT.le  :    " 

Percent  cows  and  heifers    : 

are  of  total  cattle •   Pet. 

Calves  :  Thousand 

Average  live  weight:  : 

Cattle  ;    Lb . 

Calves  :    " 

Total  dressed  weight;         : 

Cattle  :  Mil.  lb. 

Calves  :    " 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  emd: 
calves  to  seven  Corn  Belt    : 

States  1/ :  Thousand 

Hogs  -  : 

-    Nujnber  slaughtered  under      : 

Federal  inspection  : 

Average  live  weight  : 

Percent  packing  sovv's  are  of  all: 
purchases  at  seven  markets  ..: 
Total  production  under 
Federal  inspection:         : 

Pork  : 

Lard  2/   : 

Average  yield  per  hog:        : 

Pork : 

Lard  2/  : 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month;   : 

Pork  : 

Lard  2/  : 

Sheep  and  lambs  -  ; 

Nujnber  slaughtered  uncier      : 

Federal  inspection  :  Thousand 

Average  live  weight  :   Lb. 

Total  dressed  weight  .,...*....;  Mil.  lb. 
Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  to 
seven  Corn  Belt  States  1/  . . . ;  Thousand 
Total  dressed  weight  of  live-   ; 
stock  slaughtered  under        : 
Federal  irispaction  :  ;Iil.  lb. 


It 
Lb. 

Pet. 


mi.  lb. 

IT 

Lb. 

}.Iil.  lb. 
II 


Jan.-Auc:;. 


:19a 


1942 


1940  :  19.'fl  :  1942  rSept.;  Aug.  :Sept, 


3,336  3,562  4,252   496 

2,635  3,002  3,349   459 

6,235  6,878  7,908  1,004 

42.3  43.6  42.3.  45-7 

3,541  3,546  3,692   447 


946 
183 


960 
187 


965 
195 


3,239  3,629  4,186 
363    375    404 


876 


'59 


778 


955 
221 

525 
56 


270 


31,264  29,114  34,036  2,920 
236    243    2,V5   2/,5 


12 


10 


12 


4,130     3,997     4,739 
1,001         974     1,123 


25 


408 
92 


132.9  138.6  140.3  140.1 
32.1   33.6   33.1  31.7 

218 


11,266  11,880  12,758  1,567 

86     89     90    85 

456    497    532    63 

1,149  1,121  1,203   786 
9, '^60  9,831  11,400  1,178 


538 

526 
1,103  1,159 

47.7 
460   513 


937 
232 

555 
59 


173   294 


3,223  3,843 
266 

33    28 


496 
107 

154.5 
33.2 

337  3/269 
85  3/  62 


l,8/,0  2,223 
86 
73 

387   720 
1,329 


1/  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  lo-.va,  and  Nebraska. 
2/   Including  rendered  pork  fat." 
3/  PrelLminary. 


..'lichigan. 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  po^mds  (except  vhere  noted)  "by  species, 

Se-ntembcr  lpU2,  with  comparisons 


Itcn 


: IpiH    ;  Sept. 

;  annUx?l:iq?U-29: 


;_nvrrare;aver?g:e : 


iqljO    •    IQUI 


1<^U2 


July   *   Aug,    \    Sept, 


roi. 


Del, 


Cattle  and  calves  - 
Beef  Gteerc  sold  out  of  first  : 
hands  at  Chica^^o:  : 

Choice  and  Prime  :   12,  ?3 

Good :      11,36 

Medina :      10,02 

Common ,:        g.6U 

All  grades :      11,33 

Good  grade  cows  at   Chicago  ,.,:        S.% 
Vealers,    Good  and  Choice  at        : 

Chicago   :      12.17 

Stocker  and  feeder   steers  at      : 

Kansas   City :        9.93  i/  6,S9 

Aver,ise  price  paid  hy  packers    : 

All  cattle   ..:        9.1)4 

Steers   :      10,6-7 

Calves   ,:      10.12 

Average  market  price  at  ; 

Chicago:  : 

Barrows   and  gilts :        9,^7 

Sows   :        9.3U 


1?.59 

10,57 

S.U2 

12.17 
?.37 

1U.2U 


If 
10.41 


All  purchases :        9, '4-5 

Average  price  paid  hy  packer?    :       9,^2 
Average  price  Ko.   3  Yellow  : 

corn  at   Chicago  ^y'   '-      70. ^ 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at  : 

Chicago  U/   :      13,  U 

Sheep   and  lamhs  -  : 

Spring  lamos, . Good  and   Choice   : 

gra  de  at   Chi  cago   : 

Feeding  larihs,    Good  and  Choice: 

grade   at   Omaha :      10,27 

Ev;es,    Good  and   Choice  grade        : 

at   Chicago    :        5.^3 

Average  price  -paid  "by  nacters    : 

for   sheep  and  lamhs :      10, I6 

Index  retail  meat  prices  ^f  ,.:      92. ^ 
Index  income  of  industrial    : 

workers  _£/ :        127 


•    2/ 

i/ 

11.01 

11.21 


96.9 

11.6 

13.62 

12.92 

5.5^ 

12,  U5 
102.S 

100 


Doi,      Hoi. 


11.58 

g.ul 

g.21 


6U.5 
10.0 


S.30 
gg.c 


13.65 
9.9s 

9.1+6 
11.01 


75.1 
1^.7 


86.0 

16.6 


Ek,k 

17.0 


10.57 


Dol.        Pol.        Dol. 


IU.2I     12.53     12.02     IU.6S     15.77     15.69 


iia5  11.56  13.75  i^.s7  1H.63 

9. eg  10,38  12.73  13.3s  12.87 

7.12  g.Uo  10.78  11.27  10,79 

11,50  11.73  13.63  l^.si  iKsh 

7.33  S.51  10.53  11.29  11.11 


1U.30    lU.gg    1U.99 
11.09    12. C5    11. 6U 


11.30    11.52        2j 
12.59     13.28  2/ 

g,3g     10.63     12.22     12.40  2/ 


6.76  11.67  14.55  i4,74  14.67 

5.95  IC.16  13.73  13.95  i^.lS 

6,45  11.04  14.25  14.37  i4.45 

6.40  11. 2g  14.12  i4.28  2/ 


g4,i 
17.2 


9,l4  11.53  14.43  14.77  14.20 
8.55  11.08  12.52  12.94  12,89 
3.53      5.10      5.6g      6.01      5.95 


l?.l4    11.87        2/ 
99.3    109.6    111.4    112.4 


97        13s 


177 


Igl 


2/ 


_!/  1925-29  average;    not   availa'olc  ^rior  to   I925. 

?J  I'Tot   available, 

^/  Cents  per  "bushel, 

J2/  Num"ber  of  "bushels   of   corn  equivalent   in  value   to   100  pounds   of  live  hogs, 

5/  Bureau  of  La"bor  Statistics,    converted  to   1924-2°  "base. 


fl 


Bureau  of  A.£rri cultural  Sf.orirmi  ns.    i  opIl.pq  —  ion 
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Wool:  .IJill  consumption  and.  machine  activity,  United  States, 
selected  periods,  1940-42 


Item 


Mill  cons'oinption 

(revised  basis)  /+/ 
Grease  basis  5/ 
Apparel  wool- 
Domestic  ....;..., 
■Forei[:n 

■    (duty  paid)  .-..., 
Carj-'Ot  wool- 
Foreign 
(auty  free)  .■..., 
gcoured  basis 
Apparul  -v/ool  .,..., 
Carpet  wocl  , 


Machine  activity 
Hours  per  available 
machine 

Yiforsted  combs  . . 
'  .  Bradford  ...... 

,  French  

Worsted  spindles 
Woolen  spindles 
VJorsted  and 
woolen  loombs 

Broad  

Karrov;  '. 

Carpet  and  rug 
loor.is 

■  .  Broad  

N  arrow 


1940 


Jan.-Au;;.  l/_ 


1941 


1941 


1942 


Weekly  average 


.„,  .:  July 

1941  2/;  g^^j; 


Aug. 
1942  2/ 


1,000  1,000         1,000        .1,000 

pounds        pounds       po'-inds.      pounds 


■639,618     967,685     622,578     697,300 
486,756     493,934     299,596     323,595 


1,000  1,000       1,000 

.  pound's         pounds     pounds 


18,735     21,602       21,722 
■9,57s     10,518       11,581 


•152,862     473,751     322,932     373,705-       9,157     11,084       10,141 


138,746    199,453     131,831      '42,888  ■       4,064      -1,079 


309,163     509,014    330,925     373,335 
98,708     138,917       91,322     .30,622 


9,928  ■  11,474 
2,814  809 


674 

11,384 
506 


Weekly  average  in  hours 


55.1 
43.5 
79.4 
37.7 
43.2 


13.6 


37.9 
21.9 


86.7 
74.9 

110.6 
61.0 
63.8 


61.4 
31.7 


50.8- 
30.8 


84.9 
72.3 
110-.  6 
59.3 
61.9 


59.7 
29.6 


50.0 
31.0 


■TO  O 
/*-.  .  ^- 

•79.2- 

117.0 

58.8 

■74.1 


71.2 
34  •.6- 


42.6 
24.2 


83.7 

73.3 

104-.  5 

■64.5 

71.0 


64.5 
36.2 


53.8 
33.0 


94.3 
82.7 
-    116.5 
63.1 
76.7 

92.0 
76.6 
121.2 
62.0 
74.6 

74.6 
31.6 

70.4 
31.6 

37.8 
24.8 

38.6 

19.1 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

l/.The  January-August  period  covers  35  v^eeks  in  1941  and  34  weeks  in  .1942,  hence  the 

totals  are  not  comparable. 

2/   4-week  .period.       ■  .  '  .      ' 

3/  -Revised.  •      * 

4/  New  basis  -adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  January  1942.   Apparel  v;ool  . 

Includes  all  domestic  wools  and  all  duty  paid  foreign  wools.  Carpet'  wool  includes 

only  foreign  wools  entered  free  of  duty  for  the  manufacture  of  floor  covering,  press 

cloth,  knit  or  felt  boots  or  lumbermen's  socxs.  In  this  table  data  for  1940  and 

1941  have  been  adjusted  to  the  now  basis. 

5/  Total  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool.  Pvilled  v.'ool,  grease  basis,  is  in  condition 

received  from  pull^.^ries  and  is  mostly  washed. 
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Prices  per  pound  of  wool   and  other   textile  raw  materials   in 
the  United  States,    selected  periods,   1939-^2 


Item 


Boston  market- 
Territory,    scoured  "basis- 
Sks,   70s,   SOs   (fine)    staple 

cora'bing 

56s  (3/S  blood)  combing  

U6s  (low  1/1+  blood)  

Bright  fleece,  greasy- 
64s,  70s,  SOs  (fine)  delaine  ... 

56s  (3/S  blood)  combing  

U6s  (low  l/U  blood)  

Foreign  \v'ool  -  in  bond 
at  Boston  1/ 
Sydney  -   scoured  basis 

6Us,    70s,    good  combing  

Cape  -  scoured  basis 

12  months,  combing  

Montevideo  -  grease  basis  - 

Merinos  (60-6Us)  

Is  (56s)  

Prices  received  by  farmers, 

grease  basis,    15th  of  month  ... 

Textile  fibers: 

Wool,    territory  fine    staple  2/ 


Cotton,   15/16"  Middling  3/ 
Rayon  yarn,    I50  denier  U/    . 
Rayon  staple  fiber  3/ 

Viscose  I-I/2  denier    ..... 

Acetate  5  cLenier , 


Average 


1939  ;  I9U0  :  19^1 


19U1 


Sept, 


I9H2 


July  ]   Aug.  \ Sept . 


Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 


82.7 

69.3 
62.6 

96.3 
79.7 
76.1 

10s. 3 
91.2 
82.3 

108.1 
92. 4 
85.0 

119.0 
101+.5 

91.5 

119.0 

101.5 

91.5 

119.0 

103.5 

91.5 

32.9 
36.2 

35.5 

38.0 
U1.2 
Ui.o 

U3.I 
U6.8 

46.5 

U2.2 
U8.0 
50.0 

U7.0 
49.2 

49.3 

47.0 
50.0 
49.5 

47.0 
53.0 
49.5 

58.6 

67.9 

72.7 

70.5 

79.0 

79.0 

79.0 

53-7 

62.9 

70.9 

63.5 

76.5 

76.5 

76.5 

26.1 
23.3 

31.2 

32.  u 

Uo.U 
38.6 

Ui.U 

39.5 

U3.0 

42.2 

43.0 
42.2 

43.0 
42.2 

22.3     23.3     35.5     36.2     39.2     39.4     39.7 


82.7       96.3     108.8     103.1     119.0     119.0     119.0 

9.30     10.17     13.92     17.10     19-42     18. 57     18. 72 
51.6       53.0       53.6       54.2       55.0       55.0       55.0 


25.0 
46.0 


25.0 
43.0 


25.0 
43.0 


25.0 
43.0 


25.0 
43.0 


25.0 
43.0 


25.0 
43.0 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricnaltural  Marketing  Administration  except  as 

otherwipe  noted. 

1/   Before  payment  of  duty.   Compiled  from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

2/    Scoured  basis,  Boston  market. 

3/  Average  at  10  markets. 

4/  Domestic  yarn,  first  quality,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

^   F.o.b.  producing  plants,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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